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my legs, and then, I could n't walk. I had to stop and go home. Just as 
I stepped in the house, I felt the terriblest pain in my jints, I sat down 
and thought, and then looked in my shoes, I found some yaller dirt, and 
knew it was graveyard dirt, then I knew I was conjured, I then hunted 
about to find if there was any conjure in the house and found a bag under 
my door-step. I opened the bag and found, some small roots about an 
inch long, some black hair, a piece of snake skin, and some graveyard dirt, 
dark-yaller, right off some coffin. I took the bag and dug a hole in the 
public road in front of my house, and buried it with the dirt out of my 
shoes, and throwed some red pepper all around the house. I did n't get 
any better, and went and saw a root-doctor, who told me he could take off 
the conjure, he gave me a cup of tea to drink and biled up something and 
put it in a jug to wash my feet and legs with, but it ain't done me much 
good, he ain't got enough power, I am gwine to see one in Augusta, who 
has great power, and can tell me who conjured me. They say root-doctors 
have power over spirits, who will tell them who does the conjuring ; they 
ginerally uses yerbs gathered on the changes of the moon, and must be 
got at night. People git conjur from the root-doctors and one root-doctor 
often works against another, the one that has the most power does the 
work. 

" People gits most conjured by giving them snake's heads, lizards, and 
scorpions, dried and beat up into powder and putting it in the food or 
water they drink, and then they gits full of the varmints ; I saw a root- 
doctor cut out of a man's leg a lizard and a grasshopper, and then he got 
well. Some conjur ain't to kill, but to make a person sick or make him 
have pain, and then conjur is put on the ground in the path where the per- 
son to be conjured goes, it is put down on a young moon, a growing moon, 
so the conjur will rise up and grow, so the person stepping over it will git 
conjured. Sometimes they roll it up in a ball and tie it to a string and hang 
it from a limb, so the person to be conjured, coming by, touches the ball, 
and the work 's done, and he gits conjured in the part that strikes the ball, 
the ball is small and tied by a thread so a person can't see it. There are 
many ways to conjur, I knew a man that was conjured by putting graveyard 
dirt under his house in small piles and it almost killed him, and his wife. 
The dirt made holes in the ground, for it will always go back as deep as 
you got it, it goes down to where it naturally belongs. 

" Only root-doctors can git the graveyard dirt, they know what kind to git 
and when, the hants won't let everybody git it, they must git it thro' some 
kind of spell, for the graveyard dirt works trouble 'til it gits back inter the 
ground, and then wears' off. It must git down to the same depth it was 
took from, that is as deep as the coffin lid was from the surface of the 
ground." 

Roland Steiner, M. D. 
Grovetown, Columbia County, Ga. 

An Old English Nursery Tale. — The following version of a famil- 
iar nursery tale was obtained by the editor of this Journal many years ago 
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from Miss Lydia R. Nichols, of Salem, Mass. (now deceased), and repre- 
sents the story as current in New England at the time of the earliest mem- 
ory of the reciter, about 1800 : — 

THE CAT AND THE MOUSE. 

i. The cat and the mouse went into the oven together. The cat bit off 
the mouse's tail, and the mouse bit off the cat's thread. 

2. The mouse said, " Aye gi' me my own taiil again. 

3. I woont without you go the cow and get me some milk. 

4. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the cow I come. 

Do cow gi' me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi' me my own taiil again. 

5. I woont without you go to the barn and get me some hay. 

6. Do titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the barn I come. 

Do barn gi' me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi' me milk, I give cat milk, 
cat gi' me my own taiil again. 

7. I woont without you go to the blacksmith and get me a lock and key. 

8. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the blacksmith I come. 

Do blacksmith gi' me lock and key, I give barn lock and key, barn 
gi' me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi' me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi' me my 
own taiil again. 

9. I woont without you go to the sea and get me some coal. 

10. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the sea I come. 

Do sea gi' me coal, I give blacksmith coal, blacksmith gi' me lock 
and key, I give barn lock and key, barn gi' me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi' 
me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi' me my own taiil again. 

11. I woont without you go to the cock and get me a feather. 

12. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the cock I come. 

Do cock gi' me feather, I give sea feather, sea gi' me coal, I give black- 
smith coal, blacksmith gi' me lock and key, I give barn lock and key, barn 
gi' me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi' me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi' me my 
own taiil again. 

13. I woont without you go to the miller and get me some corn. 

14. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the miller I come. 

Do miller gi' me corn, I give cock corn, cock gi' me feather, I give sea 
feather, sea gi' me coal, I give blacksmith coal, blacksmith gi' me lock and 
key, I give barn lock and key, barn gi' me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi' 
me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi' me my own taiil again. The miller gave 
him some corn, and he gave it to the cock, the cock gave him a feather, and 
he gave it to the sea, the sea gave him some coal, and he gave it to the 
blacksmith, the blacksmith gave him a lock and key, and he gave it to the 
barn, the barn gave him some hay, and he gave it to the cow, the cow gave 
him some milk, and he gave it to the cat, and the cat gave him his own 
taiil again. 

But after all his trouble, the tail was of no use to the poor mouse. 

The Twelve Days of Christmas; a Nursery Song. — This rhyme, 
once in use as a carol, has been very popular in New England, where it cir- 



